INTRODUCTION

been imparted to history by-the political passions of the historians
themselves.

In the second place, up to the sixteenth century the records pro-
vide us with a knowledge of the facts that is incredibly incomplete
and fragmentary, and, with regard to those points which are most
important for the understanding of a society, they usually leave us
in utter darkness or else shed but a feeble gleam of light. But
modern historians, possessed by the ambition of offering their
readers a complete account, have rilled up the gaps either with
legends, arguments based upon rash generalization, or conjectures
disguised under the form of abstract formulas or metaphors. It is
this biased and inaccurate history that has obtained a footing
among the cultured public alike in France and abroad.

The work carried on for the last half-century, with a far greater
abundance of records to deal with and far more prudent methods
of criticism, now makes it possible to rectify the previous presenta-
tion of the past, and this is what I have attempted to do. In order
to obviate fake impressions, it has seemed to me indispensable, at
least for each period previous to modern times, to indicate the
nature of our evidence, the precise points upon which it throws
light, and the gaps existing in it, in such a way as to define pre-
cisely the extent of our knowledge and also of our ignorance. I
have not ventured, however, to supplement these indications by
a bibliography of the documents, or even of the published works
on the subject; neither the publisher nor the public would have
tolerated such a thing.

Even within these limitations, the undertaking remains a fairly
rash one, and I think I have a sufficiently long experience of
historical work to perceive the difficulties that it presents and the
objections to which it is open. The most serious of these is that it
compels me to violate the fundamental rule of historical method,
according to which every assertion ought to be accompanied either
by the piece of evidence supporting it or else by a reference to the
work in which it had previously been proved, But to conform to
this I should have required several thousand volumes, for every
passage in this book, sometimes even every phrase, sums up the
whole work of some scholar. By renouncing the whole mechanism
of proof, I expose myself defenceless to the attacks of critics.

It has been necessary to select among the crushing mass of
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